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Raymond Burr owns his own island. 


Burr talked about his island between scenes of his new tele- 
vision series, ‘’lronside,’” which stars him as Robert Ironside, a San 
Francisco detective forced to operate from a wheelchair. 


Burr’s island, Naitauba, and Hollywood are worlds apart. Nai- 
tauba is in the South Pacific, northeast of Australia. It belongs 
to the Fiji Islands, of which there are 322. Technically, Burr 
owns the company which owns the island. 


“We went looking for the island by boat two years ago,”’ said 
Burr. ‘We sailed during a bad storm and got lost. | picked a 
direction arbitrarily at that point and suddenly we found Nai- 
tauba. It sat way out by itself in the middle of the ocean. What a 
sight! | bought it before | even landed on it. | think | would have 
bought it if it had been bare rock —- and changed it!” 


There’s something special about the island. 
“The most exciting thing about Fiji is the people,”” said Burr. 


“You suddenly find yourself using muscles you don’t use in any 
other cities of the world — the muscles to smile. The Fijians 
smile and you smile back for no other reason than they are happy 
to see you. You walk around with a wonderful feeling.” 
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Burr goes to Naitauba twice a year for three weeks and be- 
comes fully involved in the plantation life, devoted to cattle and 
copra. There are 132 people on the 4,000-aere island. Burr 
started the first night school for adults and there is @ school for 
children through the sixth grade. There are 12 beaches, each with 
its own character, including a black sand beach 


“Everything is much fuller there,” said Burr. It’s not just that 
you have more coral, stars, greens, water and color. It’s that you 
Stop to look at an ant because it is there, and you really see an 
ant, or a flower. Even the language is fuller. They built a boat 
for me and called it ‘The Flower of the Wave,’ which is the term 
used when a wave breaks. Everything has a fullness, their lives 
have fullness. A wave is important, a sea shell is important, You 
really see the people, the sky, the pebbles, the blade of grass.”’ 


Burr feels fully alive on his island. 


“You wake up excited about the day,’ he said. ‘’You fall in 
love with each day.” 


Burr plans to spend more time on his island. 


“Eventually | will have the best of two worlds,” he said. “’I will 
spend six months here in Hollywood and six months there. ”’ 


Island life, Burr indicated, is not everyone’s cup of tea. Some 
could take it for a day or two but not much longer. Could Burr 
turn his back on civilization completely? 


“I could leave this minute for the island and stay there for- 
ever,’ he said, unhesitatingly. ‘We are much more civilized on 
the island than in any city. Politics, business, war, world affairs, 
the entertainment industry — these are not civilized. My aim in 
life is to be civilized.’ 


You don’t have to buy an island to own one. 
“The next best thing to buying an island,” said Burr, “‘is to travel 
to places in the world where good prevails and the fullness of life 
prevails and then take your ‘island’ back with you.” 


It brings out the best in a man. 
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ute Review: 


By Aldo Maggiorotti 


* ASSIGNMENT TO KILL 


(W.B.-7 Arts) — Technicolor-Panavision — 99 minutes 

Written and directed by Sheldon Reynolds 

Executive Producer — William Conrad 

Directors of Photography: Harold Lipstein, Enzo Barboni 

Art Director: John Beckman 

Assistant Director: Gil Kissel 

Music — William Lava 

Film Editor: George Rohrs 

Sound: Stanley Jones 

Set Decorator: George James Hopkins 

Cast: PATRICK O'NEAL, Joan Hackett, Herbert Lom, John Giel- 
gud, Eric Portman, Oscar Homolka, Leon Greene, Kent 
Smith, Philip Ober, Fifi D’Orsey (!) and Eve Soreny. 


A glance at the above impressive cast list would suggest a sup- 
erior film to be unreeled. Unfortunately, this does not materialize, 
although the players act well enough in their respective roles. 
Incidentally, Mr. Gielgud makes a brief but effective last reel 
appearance. However, the script and director eventually turn it 
from Grade “A” expectations to Grade “B” fulfillment. Some of 
the Swiss shots look like left-overs from last season’s THE DOU- 
BLE MAN. Still ASSIGNMENT TO KILL should hold the atten- 
tion and the pleasurable company of such fine thespians as Gielgud, 
Lom, Homolka and Portman makes it seem better than it is. 


* BULLITT 


W.B.-7 Arts — Technicolor — 113 minutes 

Director: Peter Yates; Music: Lalo Schifrin 

Producer: Philip D’Antoni; Based on novel “Mute Witness” 

by Robert L. Pike 

Screenplay: Harry Kleiner, Alan R. Trustman 

Cast: Steve McQueen, Robert Vaughn, Jacqueline Bisset, Don 
Gordon, Robert Duvall, Simon Oakland, George S. Brown, 
Norman Fell. 


If the aim of BULLITT is to entertain and excite, it hits the mark 
on both counts. This exercise in brilliant film-making, should sky- 
rocket director Peter Yates to a profitable and artistically reward- 
ing career in motion pictures. BULLITT is crackling and stylishly 
scintillating cinema. 

McQueen in the title role is his usual tight-lipped, dead-pan self. 
However, since the role calls for a fearless yet dehumanized de- 
tective with a one-track mind, McQueen does suggest these char- 
acteristics. Robert Vaughn as the evil do-gooder is remarkably 
reprehensible. A thrilling ten-minute stomach-turning car chase 
through San Francisco’s winding and hilly streets is one of the 
picture's highlights — a scene that filmgoers will talk about and 
remember — and not one back-projection shot in sight! 

Alan R. Trustman who co-authored the screenplay, is the Boston- 
ian attorney who was also responsible for The Thomas Crown 
Affair, Steve McQueen’s previous and lesser effort. 

BULLITT is stunning, suspenseful and stimulating — a fine ex- 
ample of filmic know-how. 


* COOGAN’S BLUFF 


Universal — Technicolor — 100 minutes 

Producer-Director: Don Siegel 

Screenplay: Herman Miller, Dean Riesner, Howard Rodman 

Cast: Clint Eastwood, Lee J. Cobb, Susan Clark, Tisha Sterling, 
Don Stroud, Betty Field, Tom Tully. 

Director Don Siegel deserves some sort of citation either from 
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the City of New York or its Police Department. His earlier and 
enjoyable cops-n-robbers chase melodrama MADIGAN was filmed 
on location in Gotham — now comes another worthwhile if less 
exceptional effort entitled COOGAN’S BLUFF. His chief protag- 
onist is the stalwart and stoical Clint Eastwood who only changes 
expression in an exciting poolroom brawl. Ann Sothern’s lovely 
daughter Tisha Sterling stands out as a hippie harlot. Unfortun- 
ately, Lee J. Cobb’s portrayal of the Police Captain is played 
strictly for laughs, thus losing any realism or tension the role 
should have. The Technicolor photography beautifully captures 
some out of the way locations of the Big City, including the sel- 
dom-seen Cloisters. 


* THE SERGEANT 


W.B.-7 Arts — Technicolor — 108 minutes 

Robert Wise Production 

Director: John Flynn 

Produced by: Richard Goldstone 

Music: Michel Magne 

Screenplay: Dennis Murphy from his novel of the same name. 
Cast: ROD STEIGER, John Phillip Law, Ludmila Mikael. 


Rod Steiger seems determined to want yet another Academy 
Award. First with NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY as a mom-fix- 
ated murderer and now as a homo-sexual SERGEANT. Strangely 
enough, his delineation of the effeminate wig-maker in NO WAY 
TO TREAT A LADY is altogether a direct contrast to the “manly” 
man-hungry military man in THE SERGEANT. The film, shot 
on location in France, is not one to appeal to the majority of 
filmgoers, yet in its downbeat way manages to hold the attention 
and build to a chilling climax by means of Mr. Steiger’s strong 
characterization. John Philip Law as the object of Mr. Steiger’s 
affection is quite believable in a most unbelievably naive role. 
The only female (in the real sense of the word) is played by 
newcomer Ludmila Mikael who has a natural and charming per- 
sonality to complement her attractive looks. The shots of the 
French countryside and its townfolk is realistically captured by 
the Technicolor camera and newcomer director John Flynn should 
enhance his reputation with an expert treatment of a touchy 
subject. 
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> CHARLY 


(Cinerama Releasing Corp.-I.F.D.) — Technicolor-Techniscope — 

106 minutes 

Produced and directed by Ralph Nelson 

Executive Producer: Selig J. Seligman 

Screenplay by Stirling Silliphant 

Based on short story “Flowers of Algernon” by Daniel Keyes 

Director of Photography: Arthur Ornitz 

Music: Ravi Shankar 

Cast: CLIFF ROBERTSON, Claire Bloom, Leon Janney, Lilia 
Skala, Dick Van Patton, William Dwyer, Ed McNally, Dan 
Morgan, Barney Martin, Ruth White, Frank Dolan. 


Here again the performance of the male lead is reason enough 
to see this uneven, at times, unconvincing, yet rewarding motion 
picture. For those who have previously considered Cliff Robertson 
as a likeable if unexciting leading man in action-type films, 
CHARLY should certainly jolt this impression, for Mr. Robertson 
will most assuredly be a candidate for Academy Award honors 
next April. 

Perhaps the extreme metamorphosis of a mentally retarded person 
to one bordering on genius via a brain operation seems a bit dif_i- 
cult to accept, one can always argue that in today’s world of heart 
transplants and medical miracles, it may not appear so far fetched. 
It does serve to make the final scene all the more poignant. 
Claire Bloom as the understanding, compassionate and later pas- 
sionate psychiatrist-teacher, holds her own against Mr. Robertson’s 
shattering performance. 

Ravi Shankar, the currently popular Indian musician, effectively 
supplies the background score. 


Recommended... 


(highly and otherwise ) 


THE LION IN WINTER — another Academy Award nominee 
in many departments — picture, actors (both leading and support- 
ing), direction, photography and score. Not to be missed! 

THE BLISS OF MRS. BLOSSOM — a far-out comedy with many 
witty twists. Continued on page 27 
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STILL A PROBLEM CHILD: 


WEST GERMANY'S 
filme industry 


By WOLFGANG JUNKER 


For the last decade, the West German film industry has been 
in the doldrums. Shortly after the Second World War, the film- 
makers started out again with little funds and in quite a few 
cases very interesting ideas. The German film-going public, 
though, the horrible war experience still fresh in their minds, 
obviously did not want to be bothered with artistic and problem- 
atic movies. 


lt was a promising start, but as it proved to be financially 
unrewarding, it soon folded. As the producers found out, the 
majority of German movie enthusiasts preferred simple and 
folksy entertainment — good, clean, family-type stuff. Many 
producers made a lot of money with these movies in Germany, 
but as they were artistically and thematically rather unsatisfac- 
tory for an international audience, they usually did not get any 
international recognition at all. 


Then a wave of young filmmakers promised to revolutionize 
the German film industry. During the last years, they produced 
a lot of avantgarde-movies hoping to set a new trend. Most of 
them, by international standards, fell through. They usually had 
a lot of sexy girls in provoking circumstances, yet the ideas they 
wanted to develop often remained obscure or rather shallow. The 
overemphasis on sex — probably to compensate for the lack of 
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other content — made the West German government withdraw 
its initially substantial financial sponsorship. 


On January 1, 1968, another approach was originated by the 
creation of the West German Film Promotion Institute. Anyone 
hoping that this would immediately lead to an improvement in 
the situation of the West German film industry must have been 
disappointed. Torn between the opposing demands for moral 
purity and as much freedom of expression as possible, it still 
has to find its way. 


The administrative committee of the institute consists of 
parliament members, representatives of the film industry, the 
churches and the broadcasting companies — altogether 28. It 
has established itself as a platform for useful discussion between 
the various factions. 


Mainly because of the morals clause, young filmmakers have 
taken no active part in the work of the Film Promotion Institute. 
some have applied for subsidies, but a majority did not put in 
Claims because their films would be disqualified because of the 
morals clause. 


To date the main objective of the institute has been to collect 
its financial contribution. Movie theatre owners have been 
assessed a 10 pfennig (2.5 cent) surcharge per sold ticket which 
they are asked to send to the institute. This did not work out 
too satisfactorily yet. Quite a few cinema owners think that they 
do not need to participate in the surcharge scheme. And it will 
not be easy to convince them that they should do so. 


Nevertheless, from these and public sources the institute can 
work with an annual budget of more than $5 million. Most of the 
money is distributed as subsidies for films approved by the 
institute, basically close to $40,000 per film. Additional subsidies 
are granted for films which win special recognition at inter- 
national festivals or by receiving artistic rewards. 


As a public body the institute is largely autonomous. Individual 
commissions have established guidelines for future activities to 
be carried out by the two directors — Roland A. Caspary and 
Robert Backheuer — and the salaried staff of fifteen. 


No more personnel is to be employed at the rented offices 
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near the Europa Centre in West Berlin. With the help of the 
Foreign Office attempts are to be made to reactivate publicity 
abroad which has virtually come to a standstill. Annually, $120,000 
will be spent for advertising at home and $40,000 for advertising 
abroad. The suggestions for improving advertising on the home 
market include the setting-up of a film forum. At least in the 
opinion of the film industry, the Commission for Co-operation 
between Film and Television can also make some important 
contributions. The chairman of this commission is Social Demo- 
cratic Bundestag (parliament) member Joachim Raffert and his 
deputy is movie theatre proprietor Dr. Engelbrecht. The commis- 
sion wants to achieve a mutually beneficial co-operation between 
television companies and the film industry. One idea has been to 
introduce film-free days on television. Engelbrecht favors the 
removal of films from Saturday programmes. On the one hand, 
though, it has not been proved that television films really prevent 
potential spectators from going to a movie theatre on a Saturday 
evening. And on the other hand the television companies might 
fill the gap with attractive entertainment programmes, hurting the 
movie theatres even more. 


The members of the Film Production Institute are aware that 
fundamental improvement in quality would be most important 
to stimulate greater interest on the part of the public. 


Only 28 films made in 1967 have qualified for the basic subsidy. 
It is estimated that sixty to seventy films at the most will be 
released this year and again, judging by past experience, only a 
proportion of these will qualitfy for subsidies. 


A nine-member commission headed by parliament member 
Dr. Huys and movie theatre owner Johannes Kalbfell will have 
to select 1967 films for additional subsidies yet. It also is ex- 
pected to decide which films generally should be classed as 
“sood entertainment” and therefore be promoted with additional 
funds. 


The procedure of declaring entertainment films as worthy of 
promotion has led to heated arguments. Critics thought that this 
supported their contention that the film promotion act had only 
been passed to further box-office successes and not to encourage 
artistic films. When the commission has made its decision it will 
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become apparent whether this criticism is justified. In general 
the artistic film is supposed to have the same chance to qualify 
as an entertainment film. 


The fact that only $75,000 need be spent on an award-winning 
film for it to qualify for the basic subsidy is another concession 
to the artistic film. “Specially recommended” films which have 
won a major prize at one of the international festivals need not 
have cost $75,000 over a two-year period and still qualify for a 
proportion of the basic subsidy. 


When the Film Promotion Institute has gathered sufficient 
experience, it will become clear whether it has adequate funds 
and the desire to put quality before conformism and entertain- 
ment value. 


WEST GERMANS SPEND MORE MONEY ON SHORTS 
THAN FEATURES 


Last year $40 million was spent in West Germany on the pro- 
duction of short films including industrial, advertising and tele- 
vision films. This was almost twice as much as was invested in 
the production of feature films. 


Twenty prize-winning short films from eleven countries are 
included at Photokina, the West German photo and cine trades 
exhibition in Cologne from September 28 to October 6. In addi- 
tion six experimental shorts, ten industrial films and_ thirty 
cinema advertising films will be screened. 


CINE World is published bi-monthly by CineWorld Publications. K. Godzinski, 
Publisher. Subscription in Canada and the U.S. $2.00 per year (6 issues). 
All cther countries $3.00. Single copy 35¢. Mailing address: Box 86, Station 
D, Toronto 9, Canada. Advertising rates upon request. Signed articles represent 
the views of their authors, which views are not necessarily shared by the editors 
and publishers. CINE World assumes no responsibility for unsolicited manu- 
scripts and photographs. Please send self-addressed stamped envelope. Printed 
in Canada. Vol. 4 No. 5/6 (20/21) XBBZ 1968 
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Franz Kafka’s 


THE CASTLE 


Maximilian Schell’s 
Work of Love 


SPECIAL.- 


it will not be long before a movie will be completed which is 
expected to rate among West Germany’s best productions. Except 
for the guts of German and Hollywood actor Maximilian Schell 
this project — the film version of Franz Kafka’s famous novel 
“The Castle” (Das Schloss) — would never have even been 
Started. 


After Orson Welles’ unhappy experience with his cine-version 
of Kafka’s novel The Trial (Der Prozess), the German-Czech 
author became taboo for movie producers. In his literary works, 
with all their obscure plots, he was a stunning success. Yet to 
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transfer the deeper meanings of his novels on to a movie screen 
seemed to be almost impossible. 


Maximilian Schell, on the lookout for a specific German theme 
for an excellent German movie, did not think so. The German 
film industry had gone through years of agony. The productions 
ranged from a little better than mediocre to outright bad. 


The New Wave of young German movie producers, supported 
by government money, have bags full of interesting ideas. But 
they have yet to produce a movie which will get top rating in the 
world. 


The Castle finally may be such a film. If not with this objective 
in mind, Schell may have never tackled the theme. He would 
not have financed it to a large extent either. 


He got the idea from German theatre producer Rudolf Noelte, 
37, whose stage verision of The Castle had been a great success 
in West Germany. 


The story is about a man named K., a surveyor, who arrives at 
a village one night and then tries to get permission to enter the 
nearby castle. There he would get permission of residence and a 
working permit. 


His attempts are blocked by a double-faced bureaucracy and 
sinister and nightmarish events. Finally, worn-out and discour- 
aged, he lies down to die. The movie symbolizes the often vain 
struggle of the average man against bureaucracy, the establish- 
ment or whatever it may be which blocks his attempts to live a 
better and fuller life. 


After inspecting 300 old European castles for the period of two 
years, Schell and Noelte finally decided to choose the castle of 
Bertholdstein in Southern Austria. It has the sinister and forbid- 
ding appearance required for the plot. Today it houses 60 Bene- 
dictine nuns. 


But 100 years ago Schell’s great-grandfather — as he learned 
later accidentally — ruled the castle, and it was then when the 
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German writer Friedrich Hebbel remarked that on the occasion 
of his visit he would have liked not only a glass of water but 
also a pair of guns at his bedside. 


Schell and Noelte then looked for a producer. It was impos- 
sible to convince even one. Not willing to discard the project 
they tried to finance it by other means. Oscar-winner Schell 
accepted engagements for many second-rate movies which he 
does not care to mention any more just to make money fast. 


From 250,000 dollars he made that way he took 75,000 to buy 
the movie rights for the novel from Kafka’s heirs in New York. 


Noelte applied for West German government subsidies. An 
additional amount of approximately $150,000 came from Ulysses- 
producer Walter Reade who also owns a chain of movie theatres 
in the United States. 


The production was scheduled for the winter. The cooperative 
inhabitants of the village of Fehring where most of the action 
takes place proved to be excellent minor actors. Some of the 


episodes during the production of the film were as sinister as 


the story itself. 


After the first scenes had been shot and processed they proved 
to be very unsatisfactory. Only shadows and contours could be 
seen on the screen. Noelte had to repeat the scenes in four 
weeks of additional work. By then, though, the snow had melted 
away. Trucks had to bring loads of lime to provide the proper 
background. 


Awed not only by the fact that Schell and Noelte work hard 
on their movie but that they also intensely discuss the aspects 
of Kafka’s work among themselves may prove that The Castle 
will become one of the greatest movie productions ever. 


(wj) 
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NEXT TIME DRIVE OFF THE CLIFF! is the intriguing title of 
a new hardback book about Hollywood, written by Gene Fernett, a 
motion picture/TV script writer employed by Technicolor at its 
Florida Operations, Kennedy Space Center, Florida. 


The dust jacket describes the large, 208-page volume as “the 
exciting story of the King of the Serial Makers, Nat Levine, and his 
little Mascot Pictures studio.” But it is more than that. It views the 
world of the “poverty row” film producers of the 1920s and 30s 
through the story of just one such studio, and gives intimate behind- 
the-scenes looks at all the many Mascot serials and feature pictures. 

Most excitingly, the volume includes nearly 200 photographs of 
Mascot stars, including John Wayne, Boris Karloff, Harry Carey, 
Tom Mix, Ken Maynard, Gene Autry, George Brent, Bela Lugosi and 
many others. 


The carefully-documented work includes seven separate appendices, 
the result of months of research by author Fernett. 

Hardbound in a blue cloth binding, NEXT TIME DRIVE OFF 
THE CLIFF! is endorsed by Nat Levine, founder of the studio, and 
has been praised by many other Hollywood figures. 

The most “readable” film history ever written, this volume will 
undoubtedly increase in value with each passing year and is sure to 
become a standard reference work. 

Priced at $10.00, this large 9x12-inch, deluxe hard-cover edition 
is available at bookstores across the country and is also obtainable 
from the publisher, Cinememories Publishing Co., P.O. Box 3493, 
Cocoa, Florida. 32922. 
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MFESTIVAL @ NEWS & 


CRACOW SHORT FILM FESTIVAL 
Six British Entries Selected 


London (Special) — 


The National Panel for Film Festivals announces 
the selection of the following productions as Britain’s 
entries for the sixth International Festival of Short 
Films, which is to be held in Cracow from June 
17-22, 1969. 


DARLING, DO YOU LOVE ME? (35mm, black and 
white, 4 minutes) 


A cynical view is taken of love in this ferocious — 

albeit amusing —- drama Of a cCouple’s confrontation. 

(The British Film Institute) 

FIVE SHORT FILM-POEMS (16mm, colour, 91% 
minutes) 

Brief cinema-poems, named in order; Punulse - Malaise 

- Catharsis - Point of Noon - Black Lace. (I Films Ltd.) 


THE LAND MUST PROVIDE (35mm, colour, 242 
minutes) 

A discussion on the world food shortage introduces the 

role of fertilisers in subsistence agriculture as a spear- 

head of development and increased productivity. (Shell 

International Petroleum Company Ltd.) 


MOVING STATICS (16mm, black and white, 281% 
minutes) 

The ideas and experimental style of a Dutch mime 

artist, Will Spoor, who worked in the Arts Laboratory 

Theatre in London during 1968. (Arthur Cantrill) 


ONE OF THE MISSING (16mm, blac kand white, 
26 minutes) , 

An episode from the American Cjvil War, adapted 

from a story by Ambrose Bierce. (The British Film 

Institute) 


THE UPROOTED (16mm, black and white, 25 
minutes) 

The experiences of emigrants from Europe to the 
United States at the turn of the century as seen in con- 
temporary photographs through the “action stills” 
method. (Granada Television) 

Golden and Silver Dragon awards will be presented 
by an international jury to the best short film entries 
at the Cracow Festival. 
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GLAMOUR AND THE MOVIE EXPERTS 


Latest inside dope on the movie believe-it-or-not circuit can 
be culled from GLAMOUR’s October issue article “How to Keep 
Up With the Movie Experts”. The article reveals such fascinating 
inside information as the fact that Andy Williams dubbed Lauren 
Bacall’s singing voice in To Have and To Have Not, and that Cary 
Grant denies ever having said “Judy, Judy, Judy” in any movie. 


And, after diligent research GLAMOUR experts have found the 
explanation for the initials M.O.S. (used on a screenplay to 
signify shooting without sound): they stand for “Mit out sound” 
— a holdover from the days of a German director working in 
Hollywood. 


ZINN 


A limited number of the following issues of CINE World is available 
from our Mail Order Dept.: 


Vol. 1: No.1, No.2, No. 3 

Vol. 2: No.1, No.2, No. 3-4, No. 5, No. 6 
Vol. 3: No.1, No.2, No.3, No.4, No.5 
Vol. 4: No.1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 


Kindly state issue requested enclosing 35¢ for each copy and mail to: 
CINE World, Box 86, Sta. D, Toronto, Canada. 
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CANADIANA 


. . . anecdotes from our history 


By BOB BOWMAN 


Thirteen doesn’t have to be unlucky. It was on July 13, 1909, 
that Thomas Geddes and George Bannerman of St. Thomas, Ont., 
discovered gold in the Porcupine area of Northern Ontario. It was 
one of the richest strikes in Canadian history and led to the 
development of Hollinger, McIntyre, and other famous mines in 
the Timmins-Kirkland Lake area. 


The first rush to Northern Ontario happened in 1903 when 
silver was discovered at Cobalt. Fred LaRose, a blacksmith on a 
railway construction gang, threw a hammer at what he thought 
were the gleaming eyes of a fox. Instead he uncovered a vein of 
silver that produced $300,000,000 in 10 years. 


Acting on a ““hunch’”’ Geddes and Bannerman decided to look 
farther north. They travelled as far as they could on the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway, which was about 220 
miles from North Bay. Then they paddled about 30 miles to where 
the river flows into Porcupine Lake, and began digging. Before 
long they uncovered a filigree of gold as thick as wax drippings 
from a candle. 


Prospectors flocked into the area, Benny Hollinger and Sandy 
McIntyre among them, and they made other spectacular strikes. 
Poor Sandy McIntyre sold his share for $25 so he could buy some 
booze and spent the rest of his life weeping in saloons while the 
mine he discovered produced gold worth $230,000,000. 


Although July 13 was a lucky day for Thomas Geddes, July 
11, 1911, was not. He was killed in a disastrous forest fire that 
swept through 864 square miles, taking 70 lives, and causing 
$3,000,000 damage. 


The late Dr. Charles Camsell, one of Canada’s greatest geolo- 
gists, told this writer that he thought it was still possible to be 
lucky and find gold or other precious metal without a great deal 
of scientific training and equipment. 


—THE SUDBURY STAR 
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GLAMOUR OFFERS ADVICE 
FOR STUDENTS INTERESTED IN THE FILM INDUSTRY 


GLAMOUR Magazine’s all-about-movies issue (October) has 
some fascinating information for film buffs and students who 
are interested in the Motion Picture Industry. 


The monthly “College” column discusses the various academic 
possibilities available to film majors on different campuses. The 
informative article details the differences between schools that 
offer courses designed to turn out specialized technicians in the 
field and those that are more academically oriented to produce 
movie scholars. 


The “Careers” column, also a monthly feature, presents 
descriptions of four fields readily available to women in the 
industry: Film Editing, Script Supervisors, Researchers, and 
Production Secretaries — and debates some of the pros and 
cons of those jobs. The magazine doesn’t pull any punches when 
it comes to discussing the union difficulties facing newcomers 
in these fields. 


Meanwhile, to keep your interest perking, GLAMOUR’s article, 
“The New Politics of Film”, in the same issue, describes some 
young people who have successfully circumvented unions and 
established production procedures, to say nothing of financial 
problems, and are producing their own films. And in the process, 
marrying their love of films to their deep involvement in all 
phases of politics. 


And just for fun, take a look at “What You Should Know as a 
Movies Expert’ — a glossary of little known facts and inside 
information. 


The magazine also devotes umpteen pages to fashions photo- 
graphed on the sets of some new movies still in production and 
presents a fashionably dressed guessing game on the screen 
styles of some famous directors. 
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NOTES /rom the UK. 


London (Eng.) — Special 
MELBOURNE FESTIVAL SUCCESS 
Six British Prizewinners 

Awards have been won by six short films from Britain at the 
17th International Melbourne Film Festival. 

The Grand Prix, a gold trophy, was presented to YOU’RE 
HUMAN LIKE THE REST OF THEM (BFI Production Board), the 
first film of its writer/director, B. S. Johnson. Made in 35mm part 
colour, with running time of 18 minutes, it tells of a young school- 
teacher’s realization, following a back injury, of approaching 
death and his attempt to communicate the weight and horror of 
the experience to colleagues and pupils. 

THE EMPTY QUARTER (Orpheus Films Ltd. and the Sahara Film 
Service) was adjudged the Best Short Over 30 Minutes, winning 
a silver trophy. Richard Taylor and Mostafa Hammuri recon- 
structed the journeys through the South Arabian deserts of the 
explorer, Wilfred Thesiger, working in an area where no-one had 
filmed before. Their 45-minute colour film was also the first prize 
winner in the 16mm category at the 1967 Trento Festival. 

The Special Prize for Editing was awarded to THE HECKLERS 
(BBC Television Enterprises; Director, Joseph Strick). This 60- 
minute picture of politicians under pressure was shot during the 
last national election in 16mm black and white. 

OPUS: IMPRESSIONS OF BRITISH ART AND CULTURE, a 
Central Office of Information film, shared a prize with the French 
entry, ‘Le Mystére Koumiko’. The recent upsurge of creative 
talent is highlighted in excerpts from three plays staged by the 
Royal Shakespeare Company, a sequence from Sir Frederick 
Ashton’s new ballet, displays of Mary Quant fashions and original 
jewellery, as well as the work of contemporary painters and 
sculptors, and vistas of modern architecture. OPUS, a 29-minute 
film in 35mm colour, was produced by James Archibald and 
Associates Ltd., and the director was Don Levy. It has won first 
prizes at the Hemisfilm ’68 Festival, San Antonio, and in 1967 at 
both the Barcelona and United Nations Short Film Festivals. 

Two other films, TURNER (Samaritan Films for the Arts Council: 
Director, David Thompson) and THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT 
(Lorrimer Films Ltd.; Director, Peter Whitaker) obtained Diplomas 
of Merit. 


ne 


‘OPUS’ WINS FIRST PRIZE IN AMERICA 
Another International Success for COI Film 
A ‘Hemi’ Award was presented to the Central Office of Informa- 
tion film, OPUS: Impressions of British Art and Culture, at the 
Hemisfilm ’68 International Festival in San Antonio, Texas. OPUS 
gained first place in the short film category of the festival. 


First Prizes were awarded to OPUS last year at both the Bar- 
celona International Festival of Colour Films and the United 
Nations Festival of Short Films in Colombia. It also won a 
Diploma of Merit at the Edinburgh Film Festival and, earlier this 
year, a Silver Medal at Argentina’s Festival of the Arts. 


The 29-minute colour film was made for screening to overseas 
audiences through the British Information Services and has 
already been shown in over 100 countries. 


OPUS aims to present an exciting impression of the recent 
upsurge of young talent in sculpture and painting, drama and 
ballet, architecture and fashion. There is no commentary, but 
music by leading modern composers accompanies the film. 
James Archibald and Associates Ltd. were the production 
company. The film was directed by Don Levy, produced by James 
Archibald and edited by Hugh Raggett. David Muir was the light- 
ing Cameraman. 


INTERNATIONAL SUCCESS FOR BRITISH SHORT 
Cracow Film Festival Award 

The National Panel for Film Festivals is pleased to announce 
that WORLD IN ACTION — END OF A REVOLUTION has won a 
Silver Dragon at Cracow’s 5th International Festival of Short 
Films. This film also shared with an Indian entry the FIPRESCI 
Prize, the international critics’ award. 

END OF A REVOLUTION was directed for Granada Television 
Ltd. by Brian Moser and is made in 16mm black and white, with 
a running time of 26 minutes. It reports from Bolivia the recent 
trial of the French left-wing philosopher, Regis Debray, sentenced 
to 30 years’ imprisonment for conspiracy. 


SAN FRANCISCO FESTIVAL 
Screening of Eight British Short Films 
All eight entries forwarded by the National Panel for Film 
Festivals will be shown in the Competition Division of the San 
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Francisco International Film Festival, taking place between 24 
October and 2 November, 1968. 

The short films, which will compete for the Golden Gate and 
other awards to be presented in each category, are listed below. 


Television Programmes 

TWELVE AGAINST THE CITY, written and directed by Richard 
Taylor for BBC Television, examines aspects of alienation in 
urban life today. Throughout one evening in London the film 
follows a dozen people, who are not exceptional or more con- 
spicuously lonely than others. They talk of a fundamental lone- 
liness — but not of easy solutions. (50 minutes: black and white). 
Film as Communication 

CONTAINER PORT was made by British Transport Films for 
the Port of London Authority and directed by lan Woolf. It fea- 
tures the development at Tilbury of a port equipped to tranship 
standard maritime containers, which are the key to a world-wide 
revolution in freight handling. The new system is demonstrated 
and then the film flashes back to the conception and building of 
the new container port. (14 minutes: colour). 

CUT OR MIX is a telerecording produced by Gordon Severn 
for the Centre for Educational Television Overseas. Using a 
simple set, properties, graphics and film inserts, the film demon- 
strates the fundamental rules of cutting on movement and sound 
cue, and the occasions when mixing should be used. It is one 
of a series made in the BBC studios, with the co-operation of 
their staff, to establish a basic grammar for training courses in 
production techniques. (18 minutes: black and white). 

EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING, a Central Office of Information 
film for the Department of Education and Science, was made by 
World Wide Pictures Ltd. It was devised and directed by Law- 
rence Crabb. New approaches adopted in a number of British 
schools show how technology can be incorporated in a modern 
curriculum. An intriguing range of original projects reveal indi- 
vidual attainments in creative thought that increase pupils’ under- 
standing of applied science and, in some instances, preface an 
ensineering career. (24 minutes: black and white). 

RAIL, a Geoffrey Jones (Films) Ltd. production for British 
Transport Films, is an impressionistic film without commentary. 
Based on a symphonic structure, it symbolizes the changing image 
of the railway during the twentieth century. At the 1967 Locarno 
Festival it won a Diploma of Honour. (13% minutes: colour). 
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Film as Art 


THE PARK was made by Richard Saunders under the sponsor- 
ship of the British Film Institute Production Board. Set in the 
future, the film considers several characters in a large park. 
lt revolves around the continually recurring figure of an old 
tramp, who observes some — but not all — of the relationships 
and events around him. There is no commentary. (30 minutes: 
black and white). 

THE RED ARROWS, by Arthur Gibson and John Edwards, was 
produced by Image in Industry Ltd. Exciting air to air filming, 
coupled with rapid editing and a pulsating sound track, create 
the experience of formation flying and aerobatics with the 
famous R.A.F. Squadron. The film was shot in only two days. 
(12 minutes: colour). 


YOU’RE HUMAN LIKE THE REST OF THEM, the first film of 
its writer and director, B. S. Johnson, was sponsored by the 
British Film Institute Production Board. The tragi-comic story 
tells of an ebullient school teacher, who comes face to face 
with death and conquers his fear under the cold disinterested 
gaze of his class and colleagues. The dialogue is written in 
decasyllabic verse and the editing parallels this rhythm. At both 
the Tours and Melbourne Festivals this year, the film won the 
Grand Prix. (18 minutes: black and white). 


BRITISH FILMS SCORE HAT TRICK 
AT EUROPEAN FILM WEEK IN CORK 


Three out of the ten best cultural and educational films selec- 
ted from those shown at this year’s Council of Europe Film 
Week came from Britain. They were THE QUESTION, THE PRE- 
RAPHAELITE REVOLT and PAINT. 


This is the first time that three films from one country have 
figured in the list of awards at these annual Weeks, held during 
a different film festival each time — Paris 1964, Edinburgh 1965, 
Venice 1966, Arnhem 1967. This year’s event was run in conjunc- 
tion with the Cork International Film Festival. The aim of the 
Film Weeks is to encourage the production and wider inter- 
national distribution of European educational and cultural short 
films of the highest standard. 


The awards were presented by the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Ireland, Mr. John Lynch. 
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The Jury was composed of film experts drawn from the 
eighteen member countries of the Council of Europe. The Chair- 
man of the Jury was Mr. Charles Whelan (Republic of Ireland) 
and the United Kingdom member was Mr. H. Forsyth Hardy. 


THE QUESTION was produced and directed by John Halas of 
Halas and Batchelor Cartoon Films Ltd. THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
REVOLT was produced by Samaritan Films for the Arts Council 
of Great Britain and directed by David Thompson. PAINT was 
made by the Shell Film Unit, for Shell International Petroleum 
Co. Ltd., produced by Douglas Gordon, directed by Michael Heck- 
ford, production consultants Film Centre International. 


SALERNO FILM FESTIVAL 
Success for Three British Shorts 


Three short films from Britain won awards last month at the 
XX! Salerno Film Festival. 


The Silver Cup of the Commune of Salerno was presented to: 


TRAWLER CAPTAIN made by Guild House Films Ltd. (Film 
Producers Guild Ltd.) for the Ross Group Ltd.; director, Simon 
Campbell-Jones; producer, David Cobham. This profile of the 
captain of the Ross Valiant, one of Britain’s latest all-freeze 
stern trawlers fishing the Labrador grounds, is a 14-minute colour 
production in 35mm. 


The two British entries which gained a Special Mention are: 


THE PRICE OF A RECORD made by Four Companies’ Produc- 
tions: director, Eddie Joffe; producer, Douglas Hurn. The film 
tells the story of Donald Campbell and is a posthumous tribute 
to him. It was shot in 16mm colour and runs for 27 minutes. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE WONDERFUL WEAVER, a 12-minute 
production by Richard Taylor Cartoon Films Ltd. for the National 
Wool Textile Export Corporation, with the support of the Board 
of Trade and the Foreign and Commonwealth Office; directors, 
Ginger Gibbons, Eileen Mathews and Leonard Lewis; producer, 
Richard Tavior. The pioneering of the British wool cloth industry 
to reach its pre-eminence in world markets today is traced in a 
blend of colour animation and live action (35mm). 
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Continued from page 8 


FINIAN’S RAINBOW — a fine score and some personable per- 
formers, excluding Don Francks, the year’s candidate for the least 
likeable leading man. 


RACHEL, RACHEL — yet one more contender for Academy 
honors in Joanne Woodward's performance — quite effective meg- 
aphoning by her husband Paul Newman in his directorial debut. 


I AM A CURIOUS — YELLOW — a famous (or infamous) Swed- 
ish satire which is surprisingly fascinating. Its tongue in cheek 
treatment of both sex and society with Godard-like excursions intd 
pollution in politics is quite refreshing. To be viewed only by 
extremely broad-minded adults and those not easily shocked by 
unorthodox sexual behaviour! 


FUNNY GIRL — a dynamic, dominating, if domineering, debut 
by Miss Streisand, who is solely responsible for all the acting, 
singing and the minimal dancing; an ineffectual, inept and ill- 
fitting role for Mr. Sharif and direction not worthy of Mr. Wyler. 
Wait for it at regular prices — overpriced at roadshow admissions. 


THE SHOES OF THE FISHERMAN — another one to wait for 
at your neighborhood theatre, currently playing as an unwarranted 
roadshow. A surprisingly respectful and reverent performance 
from Mr. Quinn with the usual reliable contributions from Messrs. 
Werner, Olivier, McKern, De Sica and the earthy Miss Jefford. 
Tighter editing would improve it immensely. No doubt this will 
be accomplished before its regular run showing. 


NOT RECOMMENDED... 

DRACULA HAS RISEN FROM THE GRAVE = having énjoyed 
the previous two color versions of Hammer Films Transylvanian 
vampire, “The Horror of Dracula” and “Dracula, Prince of Dark- 
ness,” it is sad to bring the ghoulish news that the third entry is 
a bloody bad successor. However, for the producer’s sake, it will 
no doubt make more money than its predecessors. But let’s get 
back in the old vein, boys! 
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Kon Kieder in hollywood *# 


HALLO FROM GLAMOURTOWN: 


South Seas scouts report Paradise Island quivered with excite- 
ment over the appearance of buxom Janet Leigh in a paper bikini. 
No kidding, it really was made of paper. As word spread (no 
pun meant) and photographers appeared, a crowd of 500 people 
swarmed to the beach. Believe it or not, Janet went into the water, 
came out and the miniscule garwent still was intact. 


It’s two Canadians signed for starring roles in ‘’Coogan’s 
Bluff’ at Universal. Lee J. Cobb and Susan Clark joint Clint East- 
wood, Don Stroud and Trisha Sterling. Cobb last galloped onto the 
Universal lot as a regular tver ‘The Virginian,’ while Susan 
debuted in “Banning.” 


CBC type turned top Hollywood director trekked to Chicago to 
talk Mayor Richard Daly into giving the Windy City’s coopera- 
tion to his locationing troupe of “’Gaily,’’ story of corruption in 
Chi — during early 1900s. Jewison showed hizzoner print of 
“Heat of the Night,” to illustrate how he handles hot topics. 


Another runaway Canuck now burning up the silver screen, 
Harry (James Bond) Saltzman, will begin shooting ‘Written in 
the Sand” in January in Israel to be followed immediately by the 
on-again-off-again ‘The Battle of Britain’’ which went before 
the cameras in Spain. 


It took special guards to hold the crowds back when lovely (it’s 
too bad | can’t think of a better adjective) belly dancer Tania 


Lemani (see pic) tried her hand at surfcasting between scenes 
on the ocean beach location filming site for her featured role in 
Universal’s ‘“A Time for Heroes.” 


MARRIAGE MILL: Jill Ireland (formerly married to David Mc- 
Callum) and tough guy Charles Bronson flying around Europe 
holding hands... Patricia Harty an dMichael Callan who is much 
in demand hereabouts. 

AND THESE TWOSOMES: Gardner McKay and Jackie Shan- 
non... Zsa Zsa Gabor with Charles Tracey .. . Liz Scott and Bill 
Dugger . . . Robert Calhoun and Mary Castle . . . How about 
Sandra Giles and (are you ready for) Omar Sharif. 


Joan Delaney (see pic) is expected to make it big in “The 
President’s Analyst,’’ coming from Paramount. 


Joanna Shimkus, Canadian-born former cover girl, has been 
signed by Universal to a five-year non-exclusive contract calling 
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for a minimum of one picture a year. She is Elizabeth Taylor’s 
secretary who has a romance with Richard Burton in ‘’Goforth,” 
shot in Rome. 


OTHER CONTRACTED CANUKS: Alexander Knox, Strathroy, 
gei major role in Paramount's “Erqulein Doktor,’’ shooting in 
Yugoslavia . . . Negro Percy Rodriguez, Montreal, cast as physi- 
cian in Warner Bros.-7 Arts ‘’The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter’ 
with Alan Arkin. 


MUST SEES: Rod Steiger (one of the greatest acting talents) 
and Virna Lisi in ‘’The Girl and the General."’ Fine young Italian 


actor, Umberto Orsini, is in this. . . Rosalind Russell (getting 
better and better with age) glows in “Rosie.” Ros Hunter does 
it again . .. Want to have a good laugh and see a good western? 


See “El Dorado’” with staulwarts John Wayne and Robert 
Mitchum. 


Montrealer William Shatner, tver star of “Star Trek,’” has 
started his own production company called Lemi Productions. 


They said it couldn't be done. Warner Bros.-7 Arts is going to 
prove it can. Long surpressed “The Well of Loneliness,’” with 
‘ts basic theme of lesbianism, goes before the cameras. 


_. , that’s the way i see it... rr 


JOAN DELAREY => 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS ! 


The number in the right hand corner of your 
nailing label indicates the final issue of your 
current paid-up subscription, e. i. (17) means 
that your subscripiton has lapsed with that issue. 


If the label shows that your subscription has run 
out, please send your $2. for another year (6 is- 
sues) of interesting reading and mail to: 

CINE World 
Box 86, Station D 


TORONTO 9, CANADA 
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